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Among the States 





The Department of Com- 
figures showing 


Postwar Income Shifts. 
merce recently released state-by-state 
postwal shifts in incomes of residents. Total income of 
individuals reached a record of Sigo billion in 1947— 
11 pe! cent ove! 1946 and 150 percent over prewal 1940. 

Biggest gains appeared in the region officially labeled 
as northwest, including such wheat-producing areas as 
the Dakotas, Kansas, Colorado, and Montana. 

The New England area gained less than the national 
average of 130 percent, but the report noted that it re 
The per 
were 


mains an excellent market for Consumer goods. 


capita and aggregate incomes in its states above 


the national average 


the 


in 1ggo and have remained above 


average ever since. 

Industrial states from West Virginia northward 
and eastward to New York show the same trend. In 
come gains were below the national level, but the region's 
per capita income is still 18 percent greater than that 
of the country as a whole. 

The southeast is becoming increasingly significant 


a market area. It has gained in population since before 


as 


the war, and its per capita income gain has been far 
above the average 
Ihe southwest also presents a developing market. 


This section gained 15 percent in per capita income in 

i947 and showed a 171 1440 
Such middle western industrial states as Ohio, Michi 

gan, and Illinois maintained a per capita level in 1947 


perce nt gain over 


higher than that of the country as a whole. 
In the far west—Calitornia, Nevada, 
Washington greatel 


national average. 


and 
the 


Oregon, 


per capita income was than 
Phe growth of per capita income in 
these states, however, as in other long-prosperous states, 
behind that of the 


In general, buying power fot the country continues at 


was somewhat country as a whole. 


a high level 
a 


Information Service.—A new Department of Intorma 
tion, established in Maryland last spring by the Board 
of Public Works at the rate ol 


more than 2.000 a month Questions put to it cover such 


is answering inquiries 
diverse subjects as Maryland sports, prisons, tourist fa 
cilities, oil surveys, soap factories, coal mining, oysters, 
Pechnical questions 
information the 
Various publications of an in 


the 


and the raising of geese. 


the 


canneries 


are referred by center to state de 


partments concern dl. 
distributed by othee. 


len thousand employees of the 


lormative nature are new 


Minnesota Pay Plan. 
state of Minnesota recently were granted cost-of-living 
pay increases under a unique salary plan. By Minne 


sota law, state employees are granted pay adjustments 
based directly on fluctuations in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cost-ol-living index. 

The plan operates automatically. When the cost olf 


living goes up g points during the year, employees re 
ceive pay raises of as much as $16 per month without 
for turthe: \djust- 


having to wait legislative action. 
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ments are made annually on July 1. This is the first year 
the automatic provision has been in operation. Since 
the price index for Minnesota advanced from 148.2 to 
166.2 during 1947, a “two-step” increase was granted this 
summer, with highest raises amounting to $32 per month. 

When the cost-of-living index goes down, the plan 
specifies that automatic pay decreases are to be made on 
the same basis as increases. 

* 

Western Institutional Care.—Meeting in Salt Lake 
City on August 28 and 29, the Western Interstate Com- 
mittee on Institutional Care gave final approval to a 
proposed compact among the eleven western states to 
establish a regional prison for women criminals in 
California. Under terms of the compact the California 
Institution for Women would become the Western In- 
stitution for Women. States would contribute on a per 
capita inmate cost basis. The committee formally re- 
quested the California Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation to consider the project. 

The committee decided to seek to establish by inter- 
state compact a regional vocational school for the 
deaf at the high school-college level. It proposes to seck 
a federal surplus installation near some populous center 
for such an institution. 

The subcommittee on 
juvenile delinquents to formulate an interstate agree- 
ment for out-of-state supervision of juvenile parolees and 
the return of escaped juveniles. Such an agreement would 
be similar to the parole compact now in operation but 
would apply to juveniles as contrasted to criminals. 

* 
State Bonuses for Veterans.—Relerendums calling for 
cash awards to World War II veterans will be voted on 
this fall in Indiana, lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. Pennsylvania citizens will vote 


committee also directed its 


on this issue next year. 

Payments to servicemen proposed by these states total 
$1.2 billion, according to a recent Tax Foundation study. 
\pproval of all seven would increase to seventeen the , 
number of states with World War II veterans’ bonuses 
and boost to $2.8 billion total authorizations for that 
purpose. 

The most recent bonus adoption was in North Dakota, 
where voters in June authorized $27 million in service 
awards. Other states which have adopted World War II 
bonuses are Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. 

« 
Mississippi Inventories Property.—Under a law ol 
1946, Mississippi maintains a complete inventory of all 
lands, buildings, equipment, and furniture in the posses- 
sion of state departments, boards, commissions, institu- 
tions, and colleges. As of October 31, 1947, they were 
inventoried at a book value of $42,773,288. 

Responsibility for maintaining these records of state- 
owned property is vested in the Budget Commission in 














cooperation with the Department of Audits. All state de 
partments and agencies were required to file an initial 
inventory on June 30, 1946, and, subsequently, monthly 


reports of additions and disposals. 


New York State University.—Fifteen trustees have been 
appointed by the governor for the projected State Uni 
versity of New York. They will plan for future compre 
hensive development of higher education in the state. 
Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, has been 
named chairman. 


Oil Compact Meeting.—The Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission met in New York City August go through 
September 7. Governor Beauford H. Jester of Texas, 
compact commission chairman, presided. Governor James 
H. Duff of Pennsylvania, Governor Millard F. Caldwell 
of Florida, Governor Roy J]. Turner of Oklahoma, and 
many other state officials attended. The principal ad 
dress, “Are We Running Out of Oil?,” was by United 
States Senator George W. Malone of Nevada. A gover 
nors’ round-table, at which the participants discussed 
promotion of oil and gas conservation through coopera 
tive endeavor by the states, highlighted the conference. 
@ 
Interstate Crime Compact.— Administrators of the In 
terstate Crime Compact for the Supervision of Parolees 
and Probationers, in their annual mecting at Boston on 
August 29, discussed means of cooperating for more effec- 
tive service to the states. President Reuben C. Brustuen 
of Minnesota pointed out that at least 12,000 parolees 
and probationers are now supervised cooperatively under 
this compact, which has been adopted by all but four 
states. A recent report of the Joint Committee on De 
tainers was discussed and approved by the administrators, 
who urged that the Council of State Governments and 
the National Association of Attorneys General give car¢ 
ful study to the report’s proposal for establishing central 
clearing houses for detainers. The association’s officers 
for 1948-49 are: President, Mr. Brustuen, Chairman of 
the State Board of Paroles, Minnesota; Vice President, 
Walter A. Gordon, Chairman of the Adult Authority, 
California; Treasurer, Francis R. Bridges, Jr., Parole 
Board, Florida. 
& 

Social Welfare Conference.—Social welfare problems 
in a wide field received close attention from approxi 
mately 100 representatives from fourteen eastern and 
Middle Atlantic states meeting in New York recently. 
State legislators, welfare administrators, and fiscal officers, 
as well as federal officials and representatives of private 
welfare agencies, attended the meeting, which was under 
the auspices of the Council of State Governments and the 
New York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation. 

Addresses touched on the twin questions of where we 
are going in public welfare and where the money will 
come from. Round tables discussed revision of federal 
welfare legislation, state problems arising from interpre 
tations of the Social Security Act, and problems of state 
local relations. Conferees gave particular attention to 
proposed model legislation dealing with adoption meth 
ods, enforcement of support proceedings, and voluntary 


coverage of state and local employees in case the federal 


social security laws are amended to permit such action, 
A number of resolutions were adopted. 

e 
Census Bureau Publications.— The Bureau of the Cen. 
sus has issued a leaflet entitled Census Bureau Publica. 
trons on Governments which describes briefly each of the 
eighteen reports on government finances and employ. 
ment to be published in the fiscal year that began July 1, 
1948. The bulletin, which also lists other recent publi. 
cations regarding state and local governments, is avail- 
able from the bureau on request. 

* 
Missouri Legislation.— The 1948 session was a continu 
ation of that which began in January, 1947. Although 
the legislative product this year totaled only a little over 
100 laws, it encompassed a wide range of subjects. 

New school laws make liberal provision for educating 
physically-handicapped children, and provide new meth- 
ods for reorganizing and consolidating school districts, 
They require school districts, before they may receive 
equalization aid from the state, to levy school purpose 
taxes at a rate not less than the constitutional limit 
which a board may levy without popular vote. 

the unemployment compensation law was revised 
extensively. Drastic restrictions were placed on payments 
to persons who quit without good cause or are discharged 
lor misconduct. A more gradual scale of payroll tax rates 
for employers was provided. Workmen’s compensa- 
lion changes increased minimum weekly benefits from 
$6 to $8 and maximums from S20 to $25, fixed the top 
death benefit at $12,000, and eliminated the former 
$3,600 average annual earnings provision. 

Tax measures included a 2 per cent tax on motor 
vehicles bought outside Missouri for use in the state and 
an enabling act, limited to two years, to permit St. Louis 
to levy up to one-half of one per cent on gross earnings 
of residents and non-residents in the city, and on net 
profits of corporations. 

Control and operation of two institutions—St. Louts 
City Sanitarium and St. Louis Training School for Feeble 
M inded—were transferred to the state, to save the city an 
estimated $1,350,000 a year in operating expenses. 

\ metropolitan planning commission was created 
to work with one established last year in Illinois to plan 
for development of the St. Louis-East St. Louis metro- 
politan area. Interstate cooperation also was furthered 
by a reciprocal airport act authorizing the state and its 
subdivisions to establish and operate airports and facili 
ties in adjacent states if the laws of those states permit 
and granting similar rights in Missouri to such states 

New regulatory laws were provided covering casualty, 
surety, and title insurance. Under another law, insurance 
companies are permitted to invest funds in business, in 
dustrial, and housing properties, subject to state approval 
Several uniform laws were adopted, including the uni 
form vital statistics act and the limited partnership act 

Three constitutional amendments were referred for 
popular vote on November 2, 1948. These would pro- 
vide an additional 1 per cent sales tax for bonuses to 
World War II veterans; authority to the legislature to 
permit cities over 40,000 population to pension municipal 
employees; and an increase from 2 cents to 3! 9 cents per 
gallon on the gasoline tax, the increase to be divided 
pro forma among the municipalities and counties for 


road purposes. 
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A Federal-State Tax and Fiscal Program 


NEW procedure in the field of federal-state co- 
operation has been established. In Septem- 
ber, 1947, for the first time representatives 

of both houses of Congress and governors of the 
states met together for the purpose of developing a 
coordinated federal-state fiscal program. 

At this initial meeting in Chicago were the gov- 
ernors of fifteen states, comprising the Executive 
Committee and the Special Committee on Federal- 
State Tax Relations of the Governors’ Conference; 
ten congressmen and six senators representing the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate Finance Committee, and the 
two Committees on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

After two days of deliberation, the members of 
the conference unanimously adopted a joint state- 
ment, embodying the general principles and the 
immediate objectives on which they agreed. 

A subsequent meeting of the federal and state 
committees was held in Washington in January, 
with the result that the Federal Revenue Act of 


1948 embodied one of the specific recommendations 
of the joint committee: that Congress correct the in- 
come tax inequities between the community prop- 
erty and the non-community property states. 

At the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference in June, 1948, a resolution was 
adopted commending this cooperative program and 
urging its continuance. 

In August, 1948, representatives of both houses 
of Congress and committees of the Governors’ Con- 
ference again met and adopted an action program 
looking toward further coordination of federal- 
state tax and fiscal policy. 

Over-all objectives of the joint committee are to 
develop an equitable and adequate tax structure 
throughout the country; to avoid, to the extent 
possible, duplication of taxation; and to make 
available to all levels of government sufficient tax- 
able resources to perform necessary public services. 
Attainment of these objectives will benefit the tax- 
payer, assure economy in public administration, 
and result in more efficient service. 


Statement of Joint Conference of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States and of the Governors’ Conference 


August 25, 1948, Chicago, Illinois 


The joint conference of representatives of ,the 
Congress of the United States and of the Governors’ 
Conference discussed at length coordination of 
federal-state tax and fiscal policy. It was agreed 
that in order to achieve a higher degree of efh- 
ciency, reduce duplication, and achieve economy 
and stability in our coordinated system of federal, 
state, and local governments, our states must cease 
relying upon the federal government to do those 
things which they can do for themselves as well as, 
or better than, the federal government. In order 
that the state and local governments may be en- 
abled to assume these functions, the federal gov- 
ernment should reduce those taxes which can be 
administered best by state and local governments. 
To implement this policy, the joint conference 
recommended: 

1. “That grants-in-aid from the federal government 
to the states for continuing activities be reduced 
by not less than 20 per cent for the fiscal year 
1950 and that the federal government withdraw 
from or reduce rates in connection with certain 
tax fields that can best be used by state and 
local governments. Grants-in-aid from the fed- 
eral government to the states for continuing 
activities have increased in the past four years 
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from approximately $950,000,000 annually to 
$1,950,000,000; and states and localities, because 
of demands upon them, are strenuously search- 
ing for additional sources of revenue. 
“That the technical staffs of the appropriate 
committees of the two Houses of the Congress 
and of the Governors’ Conference be directed 
to develop a concrete plan in accordance with 
this over-all policy, such a plan to be submitted 
to the appropriate committees of the two Houses 
of the Congress and to the Governors’ Con- 
ference. 

3. “It is further proposed that very soon after the 
convening of the 81st Congress, the appropriate 
committees of the two Houses arrange a joint 
meeting with the Tax Committee of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference to discuss the general policy 
and the proposed plan.” 

These recommendations were not concerned with 
any specific programs but rather the fiscal abilities 
of the federal and state governments and the co- 
ordination of their tax and revenue systems. If and 
when the federal government withdraws from or 
makes reduction in certain areas of taxation, these 
fields will be available to the states and local gov- 
ernments for such use as they may determine. 
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Youth Conservation in Minnesota 


By LutHerR W. YOUNGDAHL 


Governor of Minnesota 


N THE past we have too often considered punish- 
ment as a cure-all for delinquency and crime. 
We have failed to study the causes of this anti- 

Today, however, we are coming 

to realize and more that incarceration and 

punishment are not the deterrents they were sup- 


social behavior. 


more 


posed to be. We have come to understand the im- 
portance ol prevention. 
Research and experience continue to demon- 


strate that the best thought, the highest expendi- 
ture of energy, the greatest use of social and eco- 
nomic resources, should be concentrated on methods 
of prevention rathe1 than cure. The prevention 
philosophy has been stressed in almost every other 
activity, but we have recognize the 
necessity of it in the delinquency problem. 

In fire prevention work, in flood control, in fight- 
stress attention to the early causes 
to prevent the distress. But in dealing with delin- 
quency, we have too often permitted the reforma- 
tory or prison doors to close upon some youth, 
thinking that justice has been served and society 
has done its full part. 

John R. Ellingston, special adviser on Criminal 
Justice for Youth, American Law Institute, points 
out the fallacy of this kind of thinking when he 
“the belief that punishment protects society 
by deterring would-be law breakers will 
before our new understanding of 
Punishment relies solely on feat 
and fear cancelled by many other factors, 
such as need, passion, emotional conflict, confidence 
of not being caught, and even a desire for punish- 
ment arising from a sense of guilt. 

“Fear of punishment has no influence with the 
victim of a brain lesion or with the so-called psy- 
chopathic personality. It does not enter into the 
calculation of a child panicked by a sense of emo- 
tional a boy humiliated because 
of the academic failure he cannot help; or of a man 
unable to face reality and seeking escape in alcohol. 
In the inverted values of the slum gang, punish- 
ment for crime is actually a key to honor. Such 
facts explain why crime can increase in spite of our 
penal laws, though we have had them for hundreds 


been slow to 


ing disease, we 


Says, 
from crime 
not 
human behavior. 


stand up 


is olten 


insecurity; or of 


of years.” 

It is because of the break-down of many homes 
and the impelling necessity of intensified preven- 
tion that the state has a responsibility in youth 


conservation work. Many local communities will 
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not act without the guidance and leadership of the 
state in providing the means to combat juvenile 
delinque ncy. 

The Minnesota legislature, at its last session, 
passed a youth conservation measure, designed to 
meet the vital needs of this important phase of hu- 
man relations. Purpose of the act, as set forth in 
its Opening paragraph, is “to protect society more 
effectively by providing a program looking toward 
the prevention of delinquency and crime by edu- 
cating the youth of the state against crime and by 
substituting for retributive punishment methods of 
training and treatment directed toward the correc- 
tion and rehabilitation of young persons found de- 
linquent or guilty of crime.” 

To work towards the attainment of these ob- 
jectives, the act provides for the Youth Conserva- 
tion Commission, which consists of five members. 
These persons are the director of the division of 
public institutions, the chairman of the state board 
of parole, and three other members appointed by 
the governor, with the consent of the Senate. The 
governor designates one of the appointed members 
as the chairman, who shall also be the full time 
director of the commission. 

The law specifically states that all persons ap- 
pointed to the commission shall, in so far as pos- 
sible, have legal and administrative ability, educa- 
tional experience, experience in the study of ju- 
venile and youthful offenders and in planning and 
conducting programs of prevention of juvenile and 
youth delinquency; one shall be a juvenile court 
judge who is also a judge of probate. There are 
also two advisory members—the commissioner of 
education and the director of the division of social 
welfare. 


‘in act is divided into two main phases; that 
which pertains to diagnostical treatment of youth- 
ful offenders, and that which has to do with pre- 
vention work. 

Since the 10th of March, 1948, the Youth Con- 
servation Commission has been accepting for com- 
mitment all children and youth under the age of 
21 years, except those placed on probation by the 
juvenile, probate, or district courts. 

We have established four reception centers at 
state institutions, where the offenders are segre- 
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gated, studied and treated by social workers, psy- 
chologists, and psychiatrists in order to determine 
what should be done to bring about rehabilitation. 

Youthful offenders are kept in these diagnostic 
or reception centers for a period of four to six 
weeks. The plan of the center is to make it as in- 
formal and home-like as possible so that these ju- 
veniles will react normally. One can interview 
them in offices and courts or in school, but really 
to know them one must observe them as they live 
and engage in activities with the others in the 
center. 

Every staff member who comes in contact with 
the individuals is asked to record his impression 
of the youths’ abilities to get along with others of 
their own age or with adults. The friendliness of 
the reception center is illustrated in an instance 
that occurred recently when a boy was committed 
whose relatives had frequently compared him with 
his father, an inmate of one of our mental hospitals. 
Upon his arrival at the reception center, the boy 
was so concerned about his own sanity that he was 
under considerable tension and could not relax or 
converse with other people. He told our psychiatric 
social worker after several interviews that he felt 
better about many things because this was the first 
time that anyone had discussed with him his real 
anxieties about himself. It is qur hope that this 
will be the beginning of a new life for this boy. 


Fien conditions are also carefully examined. 
A system has been developed with the county wel 
fare boards, the parole board, and the parole agents 
of the two juvenile institutions in order that care- 
ful investigation may be made in the local com- 
munity to determine how the individual got along 
at home, in school and church, and within the 
neighborhood. An inquiry is made to determine 
whether the offense for which the youth was com- 
mitted is an isolated instance or part of a series of 
unlawful acts. This also forms the basis for deter- 
mining the adequacy of the home neighborhood in 
planning for help to the individual. 

The offender may be placed in an institution if 
it is felt that the need is for long-time and intensive 
care. But the results of the studies in the diagnostic 
or reception centers may often indicate that the 
individual would have a chance to live as society 
requires if he were returned to his own home under 
supervision of a probation officer. It is also possible 
that, because of difficulties within his own home, 
he should be placed in a boarding home, under 
supervision of local agencies. We are further con- 
sidering the setting up of work camps to carry on 
forestry projects and other assignments of value 
in the conservation of our natural resources. For 


certain delinquents this would offer the most con. 
structive opportunities for development. 

We are convinced that the uniform diagnostical 
care and treatment that is possible under this new 
plan, with major emphasis centered on rehabilita- 
tion, is a big advance over the old hodge-podge 
methods that prevailed when 87 different judges 
handled the problem, each in his own way and 
without facilities for scientific study of the child. 

During the first five months of operation 260 
offenders have been committed to the custody of 
the Youth Commission. In this group were 218 boys 
and 42 girls. One hundred and thirty-eight of the 
boys and girls have appeared before the Youth Con- 
servation Commission; 40° of them have been 
placed on probation, and 55° have been com. 
mitted to correctional institutions. One child has 
been committed to the feeble-minded institution 
and the remaining nine of the 138 are undergoing 
further study before a final decision is reached. 

An examination of the home life of 230 of the 
offenders has been completed and it is found that 
79-6 per cent of them have come from broken 
homes, or homes in which there was mental illness 
or mental deficiency, or homes in which there were 
other delinquents. The age range is from nine to 
twenty-one years, with a 16.2 years average. 


Bon EVEN more important than the diagnostical 
phase of the work is prevention activity. The pre- 
vention division of the Youth Conservation Com. 
mission seeks to coordinate and assist activity at the 
local community level for improved health, welfare, 
family, school, religious, and recreational condi- 
tions. It encourages organization of local youth 
commissions representative of the local govern- 
ments, agencies, and organizations to plan and 
coordinate well-rounded local programs. 

In active operation since January 1, 1948, the 
prevention division has made 271 calls in 89 com- 
munities in 54 counties. Such contacts are made 
only upon invitation of the local communities. 

As a result of the interest in local communities 
and the assistance given by the commission repre- 
sentatives, local youth commissions have been or- 
ganized or are in the process of organization in 
more than a dozen communities. Various othe 
communities have formed temporary committees 
to study the advisability of permanent organization. 

The prevention division as yet has only two field 
representatives to serve the entire state. It plans 
eventually to have six, serving that many geo- 
graphical districts. ; 

Local youth councils have representatives of the 
Boy Scouts, the YMCA, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers 
of America, Parents-Teachers Association, and 

(Continued on Page 218) 
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Coordinated Planning in the 


Missouri Valley: ‘The Osage Basin 


By JoHN A. SHORT 


Engineer in Charge, Water Section, Missouri State Division of Resources and 
Development 


This article by Mr. Short and the two following contributions by Hudson Biery 
and Hayden B. Johnson discuss three outstanding examples of cooperation in 
river basin development and control. 


r is generally conceded that planning for de- 
velopment of land and water resources should 
be basin-wide in scope and that a variety of 
problems enters into planning for any basin. No 
problem should be considered individually without 
other perhaps 


recognition ol items ol equal ol 


greater importance. It is not enough that a study 
basin should include flood control, rec- 
lamation, o1 All 


sources should receive consideration commensurate 


of a rivel 


hydroelectric power. related re- 
with their importance in the basin. It seems logical, 
then, that the initial task in planning for basin 
development should be the preparation of an in- 
ventory of the inherent resources of the basin and 
their arrangement in proper order of importance. 
Any final plan that may be adopted should have 
such a listing of resources as its basis. 

At least four methods of stream basin planning 
and development have been tried in this country. 

One consisted of an uncoordinated, haphazard 
development conducted by local interests or by 
various state or federal agencies with limited au- 
thorizations. This procedure resulted in many 
which 


created a demand for a more comprehensive and 


mistakes have aggravated problems and 
coordinated approach to basin planning and de- 
velopment. 

\ method used with considerable success is that 
of local governmental subdivisions organized fon 
the express purpose of planning and carrying out 
basin work. One of the first and most successful of 
these was the Miami Conservancy District in Ohio. 
Another successful application of this plan is the 
Litthe River Drainage District in Southeast Mis- 
souri. It contains 500,000 acres and is perhaps the 
largest and most successful enterprise of its kind in 
the country. 

\ third approach is the valley authority method 
which was used in the Tennessee Valley and which 
has been suggested for other river basins in the 
country. Such a method is adaptable to large rivet 
basins of interstate proportions, and, to a large 
in nature. This plan, be- 


extent, must be federal 
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cause of its scope and because of the political and 
social implications which have become attached to 
it, has been the subject of much controversy. It can 
hardly be attacked from a technical standpoint but 
the technical components cannot be separated from 
the social or political factors, and it must be judged 
on the basis of all these elements. 

The fourth method, the inter-agency approach, 
is now in use in the Missouri River Basin under 
the Pick-Sloan Plan authorized by Congress in 1944. 
The original Pick-Sloan Plan has gradually devel- 
oped into a program which is more nearly compre- 
hensive than any other river basin development 
program heretofore carried out, with the possible 
exception of that in the Tennessee Valley. In order 
to coordinate and insure consideration of the mul- 
tiplicity of basin problems, the Missouri River 
Basin Inter-Agency Committee has been set up. 
This committee consists of five federal representa- 
tives from the Departments of the Army, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and the Federal Power 
Commission, together with the governors of five 
of the Missouri Basin states. 


| r is the purpose of this article to present one seg- 
ment of the method in use in the Missouri Basin, 
particularly with reference to planning, and, fur- 
ther, to bring out the federal and state cooperation 
as well as inter-agency cooperation which was 
achieved. 

The Osage River Basin is located in western 
Missouri and eastern Kansas and covers a land area 
of 15,300 square miles, of which 11,000 are in 
Missouri. The Osage is a tributary to the Missouri 
River and enters that stream a few miles east of 
Jefferson City. The original Pick-Sloan Plan con- 
tained a proposal for three reservoirs in the Osage 
River Basin, all of which were to be located in the 
state of Missouri. The total area of the reservoirs 
at full pool would have been 333,200 acres. ‘These 
reservoirs were authorized by Congress in the 1938 
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Flood Control Act and in 1944 were re-authorized 
as part of the Pick-Sloan Plan. They would have 
provided for the control of floods in the basin, for 
the impoundment of water to be released during 
periods of low flow in the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers to improve navigation conditions, and for a 
small amount of hydroelectric power. 

The governor of Missouri, various interested 
State agencies, and a large majority of the people 
in the state felt that these three reservoirs would be 
a distinct liability rather than an asset to the state 
and the Missouri Basin. It was considered that the 
benefits from the reservoirs would by no means 
compensate for the land and other resources that 
would be inundated and for the disruption to the 
region. Therefore the governor, as a member of the 
Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Committee, asked for 
a re-investigation of the Osage River Basin, to be 
conducted cooperatively by various agencies of the 
federal government and the state. It was considered 
that the two major problems in the basin were soil 
erosion and floods. Major resources are agricultural 
and mineral. Some hydroelectric power possibilities 
exist, although they have been largely developed by 
the existing privately owned hydroelectric plant at 
Bagnell. The U. S. Soil Conservation Service and 
the University of Missouri College of Agriculture 
were given the chief responsibility for conducting 
a study with respect to soil erosion control and 
water flow retardation measures. The Corps of En- 
gineers, U. S. Army, and the Missouri Division of 
Resources and Development were given the major 
responsibilities in connection with engineering 
studies for flood control. 


a= state and federal agencies cooperated to 
the extent of their various interests. The Missouri 
Conservation Commission and U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service worked on fish and wildlife aspects of 
the study, as well as some of the forestry features. 
The state geologist conducted mineral investiga- 
tions in potential reservoir areas. The State Divi- 
sion of Health and the U. S. Public Health Service 
investigated public health features and water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal problems. The U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics cooperated with the 
Missouri Division of Resources and Development, 
the College of Agriculture, the State Department 
of Agriculture, the Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission, the Extension Service, and the Missouri 
Farmers Association in making a study of the loca! 
impact of proposed reservoirs. The Federal Power 
Commission cooperated on power studies. Other 
state and federal agencies participated to a some 
what lesser degree. 

Meetings were held frequently in Columbia, Mis 


souri, for the purpose of coordinating the work, 
reporting progress, and exchanging information 
among the various agencies at work in the basin. 
This made it possible to schedule work in such a 
way as to provide data for the various agencies 
when needed and to avoid any duplication of effort. 
The state legislature appropriated $30,000 to be 
used for the study, in addition to the regular ap- 
propriations of the various cooperating _ state 
agencies. This money was appropriated to the 
State Soil Districts Commission and was used for 
employing technical personnel and paying other 
expenses connected with the study. 

A good illustration of the extent to which co- 
operation was carried out is the way in which some 
of the field survey work was done. The U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service needed some field work in cer- 
tain areas, but found that funds were not available 
for it when needed. When this became known, the 
state immediately agreed to perform a part of the 
necessary field work. No particular agency had a 
complete survey team available for the job, so a 
party of seven men was organized, two of whom 
were furnished by the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture, two by the Division of Resources and Develop- 
ment, and three by the Conservation Commission. 
The group worked in the field for several weeks and 
obtained the necessary data. Another survey party 
for this work was furnished by the Corps of En- 
gineers. Similar instances of federal-state coopera- 
tion and inter-agency cooperation could be listed. 


I. SOME respects the Osage River Basin study was 
more nearly comprehensive than any of that kind 
undertaken heretofore. One unusual aspect was the 
investigation of local impacts to be expected from 
reservoir placement. Considerable concern had been 
expressed relative to the adverse effects which a 
reservoir may have on the region in which it is 
placed. The sites of two potential reservoirs in the 
Missouri portion of the Osage Basin were studied 
for the purpose of determining how serious these 
effects might be if the reservoirs were constructed. 
Efforts also were made to find ways of reducing 
some of the adverse effects. This phase included 
consideration of such items as integration of land 
use between the uplands and lowlands of the areas, 
increased travel distance due to highway reloca- 
tions, severance of trade territory from towns in 
the region, land use under leasing arrangements in 
the reservoir areas, payments in lieu of taxes from 
leasing returns, effects on school systems, mineral 
and forest resources, and many other factors. A 
report on this part of the study has been published 
by the Missouri Division of Resources and Develop- 
ment. 
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The study, started in February, 1947, was com- 
pleted in December of that year. As a result a 
general plan for development of land and water 
resources has been agreed upon by the state and 
federal governments, although some of the details 
have not been approved by all agencies concerned. 
The Corps of Engineers has prepared a report to be 
submitted to the next session of Congress containing 
a proposal for nine flood control reservoirs, of 
which five would be in Kansas and four in Missouri. 
Only one of the reservoirs proposed in the new 
plan was contained in the original Pick-Sloan Plan. 
The U. S. Soil Conservation Service has compiled 
a report containing recommendations for soil ero- 
sion control and for water flow retardation meas- 
ures. This report will also be submitted to the next 
session of Congress for action. 


i New plan for development of land and water 
resources in the Osage River Basin will inundate 
approximately 125,000 acres less land in the state 
of Missouri (89,000 in the entire basin) than the 
original plan. In addition, several thousand acres 
more land in the basin will be protected from 
floods. Several hundred square miles more drainage 
area will be controlled, and there will be consider- 
ably less inundation of valuable coal deposits, high- 
ways, and other communications. The new plan 
will be considerably less detrimental to the economy 
of the region. The production of hydroelectric 
power is ap proximately the same for the two plans. 
A considerable amount of conservation storage for 
benefit of navigation was provided in the original 
plan. This has been almost entirely omitted from 
the new plan because storage for this purpose was 
not available at the reservoir sites chosen. There 
will be large benefits from soil erosion control. 

A similar study is now being conducted in the 
Grand River Basin in northern Missouri and south- 
ern Iowa. It is expected to result in a plan similar 
to that proposed for the Osage Basin. The Grand 
is also a tributary to the Missouri River. 

It is not claimed that the type of cooperative 
work described in this paper is the ultimate in 
stream basin planning and development work. 
Many of the participants in the Osage River Basin 
study would be the first to acknowledge the weak- 
nesses in the method; however, it is believed that 
such a procedure complies more nearly with the 
comprehensive approach which people demand 
than some which have been previously used. This 
method also is devoid of many objections which 
have been raised to the valley authority plan. It is 
true that the success of such a means depe nds large- 
ly on the spirit of cooperation among various 
agencies involved and between the state and fed- 


eral governments. No other procedure appeared 
to be feasible under the circumstances that existed 
in the Osage River Basin and other river basins 
in Missouri. All activities were carried out within 
existing legislation of Congress and the state legis- 
lature. Certainly the Osage River Basin study was 
valuable, not only in technical achievement but 
as an important phase of closer state and federal 
cooperation. 


Many people are giving considerable thought 
and expression to ‘states’ rights.” Perhaps more 
thought should be given to states’ responsibilities. 
When state governments recognize their obligations 
to the people and discharge those obligations to the 
satisfaction of the public, arguments for and against 
states’ rights rapidly become impotent in many 
instances. When state governments fail to recognize 
and accept the responsibility which the people de- 
mand of them, the people automatically turn else- 
where for services. This would appear to be par- 
ticularly true in the matter of resource develop- 
ment. 

Major river basins are interstate in nature and 
their resources are of nation-wide importance. 
Therefore it is expedient from a technical and 
financial standpoint to have most of the responsi- 
bility for certain parts of the developmental work 
centered in the federal government. Apparently 
most state legislatures prefer to let Congress ap- 
propriate the bulk of the money for such activities 
as flood control, drainage, reclamation, soil con- 
servation, and other items, rather than to appropri- 
ate an appreciable amount of state money for those 
purposes. This is not to say that the states do not 
have definite responsibilities in connection with 
stream basin development, particularly in the plan- 
ning stages. 

Public officials, whether state or federal, should 
always remember that the development of natural 
resources should be planned and carried out for 
the benefit of the people. No one official or agency 
can have a monopoly on ideas as to what is best in 
all instances for the public. It takes cooperative 
thinking and cooperative effort on the part of all 
officials and agencies to get the best job done. State 
officials are frequently in a better position to solve 
iocal problems than federal officials are. On the 
other hand, federal Officials have access to methods 
or ideas in use over the entire nation and can assure 
some uniformity of approach to various problems. 
If the proper spirit of cooperation at the federal 
and state levels exists, it is possible to develop our 
stream basins efficiently and democratically. If this 
spirit does not exist, it will be necessary to pass 

(Continued on Page 220) 











Intergovernmental Plans for 


Pollution Control: Ohio River Valley 


By Hupson Briery 


Chairman, Ohio Rive) 


N IMPORTANT experiment in American govern 
ment was launched when the governors o1 
their representatives of eight states joined 

in the ceremonial signing of the Ohio River Val- 
ley Water Sanitation Compact in Cincinnati on 
June go, 1948. 

In the Ohio River Valley we find an empire of 
nearly 20 million people inhabiting some 200,000 
square miles of territory. Stream pollution has been 
a complicated problem in this area for many years 
and one on which Congress has been reluctant to 
legislate. Whether this reluctance stems from the 
possibility of lack of delegated constitutional powet 
or from the belief that the problem is primarily one 
for solution by the states we shall not attempt to 
decide. Suffice it to say that numerous bills for fed 
eral control of stream pollution have been unsuc- 
cessfully placed before Congress during the past 
fhiity years. 

Happily enough, on the very day that the Ohio 
River Compact effective, the 
signed federal legislation which clearly leaves the 


became President 
primary responsibility for stream pollution control 
in the hands of the states, with the full cooperation 
of the federal government. 

A development of the early days which has had a 
profound influence on our present problems was 
the famous Ordinance of 1787 for the government 
of the Northwest Territory. It made the boundary 
line of Kentucky the north bank of the Ohio River. 
The Northwest 
west of the Allegheny Mountains and north of the 
Ohio River. 

When Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
legislation for control of stream pollution these 
laws were of no avail with respect to the Ohio 
River, because it belonged to Kentucky. Out of this 
situation grew the need for an agency authorized to 
deal with pollution in that stream. Such an agency 
was finally established by the Ohio River Compact, 


Territory was defined as the lands 


and undertook 


a legally organized agency of “vovernment, author 
ized by Congress, first in 1936, later in 1940, nego 
tiated and enacted into law by eight of the fourteen 
states parts of which form the Ohio Valley. 

These eight states are as follows in the order and 
with the dates of signing; Indiana, West Virginia, 
Ohio, New York, and Illinois, all in 1939; Ken 


tucky, 1940; Pennsylvania, 1945; and Virginia, 1948. 


Valley Water Sanitation Commission 


And so when Frank Bane, Executive Director 
of the Council of State Governments, opened the 
meeting for the ceremonial signing of the compact 
last June, this is what he said: “Today marks the 
culmination of thirteen years of long, hard, con- 
structive, and statesmanlike effort on the part of 
the great states here of the middle west. Today 
marks another landmark in interstate cooperation, 
and today demonstrates what the states, working 
together under the compact clause of the constitu 
tion, can do for themselves, can do for their people, 
and can do for their country. 

“What has been done in bringing this compact 
to consummation has been done under the leader- 
ship of the governors of these states, under the 
leadership of commissions on interstate coopera- 
tion of these states, and under the leadership of 
officials and employees of these states. This ts the 
largest interstate cooperative enterprise for wate 


control so tar in the history of this country.” 


;= United States Chamber of Commerce, in a 
report on “State Compacts” submitted to the dire 
tors in 1936, makes this observation: “There ar¢ 
obvious advantages in exercise of state powers in 
with 
states themselves. 


accordance compacts among the interested 
The action is taken by the states 
which have direct concern and intimate knowledge 
of the conditions which are to be met, and there 
is no danger of having imposed upon such states 
regulations which are determined by other states 
without full regard for the views of the states most 
affected. As to matters of a regional kind, the states 
in the region can determine for themselves the form 
and extent of joint action which they should take.” 

Ihe report also states: “Problems may be en- 
countered in adjusting the compact method to some 
subjects or to some situations, but its adaptability 
seems to give promise that such difficulties may be 
overcome more readily than the problems which 
arise in a federal approach to some of the same 
subjects.” 

The statement discusses practical difficulties in 
the compact method and concludes: “Uniformity 


in such state regulation might require use of a joint 
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administrative agency, unless the compact states 
are willing to accept substantial compliance rathe1 
than to insist upon exact uniformity. Even if the 
states adopt identical statutes in fulfilling their 
compact obligations, it may reasonably be expected 
that the administrative agencies of the different 
states will vary in their interpretation and applica- 
tion of the statutes. 

“Whether states, in making a compact, will be 
willing to go so far as to give the interstate agency 
the power to make administrative rules to apply 
uniformly in all of the compact states is question- 
able, even if no legal obstacles were found to bai 
the way.” 


Be Ohio River Compact apparently achieves 
the advantages outlined in the Chamber of Com- 
merce report and at the same time fully preserves 
the sovereignty of the several states. ‘This is ac- 
complished in an ingenuous clause which provides 
that “no such order shall go into effect unless and 
until it receives the assent of at least a majority of 
the commissioners from each of not less than a 
majority of the signatory states; and no such orde1 
upon a municipality, corporation, person or entity 
in any state shall go into effect unless and until 
it receives the assent of not less than a majority of 
the commissioners from such state.” 

Critics of the compact are afraid that this results 
in a veto power that might make the compact In- 
effective, like the present stalemate in the United 
Nations under the San Francisco agreement. How- 
ever, the two situations are far from parallel. Each 
of the Ohio Valley states has voluntarily entered 
into a solemn, irrevokable agreement through its 
legislative body “to extend to each of the othe 
signatory states faithful cooperation in the control 
of future pollution in and abatement of existing 
pollution from the rivers, streams, and waters in 
the Ohio River basin which flow through, into o1 
border upon any of such signatory states”; in order 
to effect such object, the states agree “to enact any 
necessary legislation to enable each such state to 
place and maintain the waters of said basin in a 
satisfactory sanitary condition, available for safe 
and satisfactory use as public and industrial water 
supplies after reasonable treatment, suitable for 
recreational usage, capable of maintaining fish and 
other aquatic life, free from unsightly or malodor- 
ous nuisances due to floating solids or sludge de- 
posits, and adaptable to such other uses as may be 
legitimate to enact any necessary legislation 

to create a sanitary district to create the 

. commission,” ete. 

Thus we have a pooling of desire and purpose 
to do a specific task, the approximate ramifications 


of which were all fairly well known before the mak- 
ing of the agreement. 

The veto of the United Nations has apparently 
run amuck because many of the nations are rivals 
in objectives, jealous and fearful of each other, and 
greatly different from each other in temperament, 
environment, opportunity, and interests of all kinds. 


(he or the important purposes of the compact 
is to maintain high water quality where such qual- 
ity now exists. It was so drawn that it will accom- 
plish a purpose with a minimum of duplication of 
effort and a minimum of conflicting jurisdiction. 
Some states have appointed members of state water 
control boards as delegates to interstate commis- 
sions interested in water pollution problems. This 
practice, coupled with the sovereignty clause of 
the compact, should absolutely prevent conflicting 
orders. j 

Article VIII of the compact provides that: “The 
(Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation) Commis- 
sion shall conduct a survey of the territory included 
within the District, shall state the pollution prob- 
lems of the District and shall make a comprehensive 
report for the prevention or reduction of stream 
pollution therein.” 

This necessary preliminary to any activity under 
the compact has been completed by the Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, and the U. S. Public Health 
Service, under directions from Congress. The data 
collected were presented in a report entitled “Ohio 
River Pollution Control,” published in 1944 as 
House Document 266, 78th Congress, First Session. 
If this survey is kept up to date there will be no 
occasion for the Ohio Valley Commission to under- 
take that work. 

There should be no duplication of effort, as the 
interstate interest is confined to water quality at the 
state line and the question of how a satisfactory 
water quality is to be attained would be of very 
little interest to the compact commission. Article 
VI of the compact states that: 

“Sewage or industrial wastes discharged or per- 
mitted to flow into tributaries of the aforesaid 
waters situated wholly within one State shall be 
treated to that extent, if any, which may be neces- 
sary to maintain such waters in a sanitary and satis- 
factory condition at least equal to the condition of 
the waters of the interstate stream immediately 
above the confluence.” 

The minimum requirement for municipal sew- 
age treatment is the removal of all settleable solids 
and not less than 45 per cent of the total suspended 
solids, based upon a yearly average performance. 
However, a further provision of Article VI states 
that “in order to protect the public health or to 
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preserve the waters for other legitimate purposes 

. In specific instances such higher degree of treat- 
ment shall be used as may be determined.” Like- 
wise, in the same article appears a statement relative 
to industrial wastes, as follows: “All industrial 
wastes discharged or permitted to flow into the 
aforesaid waters shall be modified or treated, within 
a time reasonable for the construction of the neces- 
sary works, in order to protect the public health 
or to preserve the waters for other legitimate pur- 
poses . . . to such degree as may be determined to be 
necessary.” It will thus be seen that it is the intent 
under this compact to measure each municipal 
problem separately according to the merits of the 
particular case, at the same time establishing a 
minimum degree of treatment of municipal sewage 
for the entire basin. 

It has always been the intent that the compact 
shall interfere as little as possible with state activ- 
ities and encroach as little as possible on state juris 
diction. Article VII reads: “Nothing in this Com- 
pact shall be construed to limit the powers of any 
signatory state, or to repeal or prevent the enact- 
ment of any legislation or the enforcement of any 
requirement by any signatory state, imposing addi- 
tional conditions and restrictions to further 
or prevent the pollution of waters within its juris- 


lessen 


diction.” 

Under this section a state may require a greate1 
degree of sewage treatment than under the com- 
pact. The right to require such additional treat- 
ment is reserved to the states. 


y en will be many worthwhile benefits. ‘The 
standardization of requirements for the abatement 
of water pollution will place all industry within the 
Ohio River Valley at a common level with regard 
to pollution abatement costs, through the raising of 
requirements in states having the lower standards. 
States which are trying to bring about pollution 
control among competitive industries will find it 
easier to justify regulatory practices if all indus- 
tries are subject to the same restrictions. 

The Ohio River Compact will furnish technical 
assistance in the solution of all pollution problems 
within or without the Ohio River Valley through 
the coordination of research activities and the pool- 
ing of experience and specialized expert talent. 

It will furnish legal and moral support to the 
individual states in pollution abatement activities 
within each state, at the same time protecting the 
state against loss of any single constitutional right. 

The existence of an interstate organization will 
have still other uses, including the encouragement 
of the development of reservoirs for the purpose of 
increasing low flow in the Ohio River Valley streams 


State Government 


in the interest of pollution abatement. The multi- 
ple-purpose use of flood control reservoirs in increas. 
ing low stream flows is valuable as a supplement 
to treatment and other pollution abatement prac- 
tices; the Ohio River Valley states can assist in 
supporting the construction of such reservoirs by 
the federal government and can assist in support- 
ing the inclusion, in the design of such structures, 
of the necessary storage capacities to provide in- 
creased low flows. The Corps of Engineers has 
already pledged full cooperation to the commission 
with respect to all future planning and construction 
of flood control reservoirs and navigation projects. 

Interest of upstream states has greatly stimulated 
the program. Downstream communities have a 
greater incentive and a greater obligation to instal] 
pollution abatement measures now that headwater 
areas indicate a cooperative attitude toward the 
objective of a basin-wide pollution abatement pro- 
gram. Less favored states have indicated a willing- 
ness to proceed. Ratification by Pennsylvania and 
Virginia of the Ohio River Compact has given great 
impetus to the entire program of Ohio River pol- 
lution control. 

‘The success of the interstate ¢ ooperation approach 
to the problem of abatement of pollution will gather 
impetus throughout the country upon the success- 
ful enactment and operation of the Ohio Compact. 


Riis Congress has heretofore failed to provide 
federal leadership in pollution abatement, we nat- 
urally must try to determine what type of legislation 
can be enacted. In March, 1945, the Public Health 
Service issued the following statement of policy: 

“The Public Health Service is interested in any 
Federal legislation dealing with the pollution con- 
trol of interstate waters which provides for the 
following items: 

“1. Provisions for a Federal agency to act as a 
coordinator and advisor in matters pertaining to 
water pollution and. its abatement, with authority 
to carry on investigations and other activities nec- 
essary in development of more efficient methods of 
treatment of sewage and wastes and in preparing 
comprehensive water pollution abatement 
grams. 

“g. The authorization for appropriations of funds 
sufficient in amount to permit the Federal agency 
to properly carry on the duties assigned to it. 

““g. Provision for an advisory board to the agency, 
the membership of which will include representa- 
tives of Federal agencies officially concerned with 
uses and control of water resources which may be 
affected by pollution. 

“4. Permission for States to form interstate com- 
pacts for cooperative effort in the prevention and 
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abatement of pollution of interstate waters. 

“5. The authorization for appropriation of funds 
for allocation to States for promotion, investigations 
and preparation of engineering reports and plans 
necessary for the prevention and abatement of water 
pollution. | 

“6. The authorization for appropriation of funds 
for grants-in-aid or loans to civil subdivisions of 
government and loans to persons for the purpose of 
constructing sewage and waste treatment works. 

“7. Provision for the continuing interest by the 
Federal authority in the efficient operation of com- 
pleted projects to insure that maximum benefits 
are derived from improvement works on which Fed- 
eral funds have been expended. 

“The Public Health Service makes no 
mendations at this time relative to the nature or 


recom- 


degree of regulatory or enforcement provisions in 
water pollution control legislation. The decision 
as to the extent to which the Federal government 
should be provided with, and exercise police powers 
in the control and abatement of water pollution 1s 
a matter primarily of legislative policy to be de- 
termined by the Congress.” 

The Federation of Sewage Works Associations in 
1945 approved the general objectives of federal 
pollution control legislation which embodies reten- 
tion of the rights of the state pollution control 
agencies insofar as possible. 

The Sewage Works Journal said in an editorial 
in July, 1945: “A Federal authority empowered to 
authority of 
agencies in effecting pollution abatement is_be- 


supplement the enforcement state 
lieved to justify support. There should be a careful 
integration, however, of the national and state au 
thorities in their powers to prescribe standards of 
stream sanitation and to act against parties re- 
for objectionable pollution. Above all, 
the national agency should be given discretionary 
authority, in line with that provided in most state 
legislation, so that all regulations may be admin- 


sponsibl 


istered fairly in every case. There is believed to be 
merit in a requirement that the Federal authority 
take when so re- 
quested by the state or states involved.” 


could enforcement action only 


ae S-418, which was approved by the 
1948, includes practically all 
of the points outlined above, except as to grants- 
in-aid. The philosophy and intent of the act are 
stated in Section 1 as follows: 


President on June go, 


it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to recognize, preserve, and protect the 
primary responsibilities and rights of the States in 
controlling water pollution, to support ‘and aid 
technical research to devise and perfect methods of 
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treatment of industrial wastes which are not sus- 
ceptible to known effective methods of treatment, 
and to provide Federal technical services to State 
and interstate agencies and to industries, and finan- 
cial aid to State and interstate agencies and to 
municipalities, in the formulation and execution 
of their stream pollution abatement programs.” 


‘te Act authorizes the Public Health Service to 
prepare comprehensive programs for pollution con- 
trol in cooperation with state and interstate agen- 
cies, to conduct investigations and research con- 
nected with water pollution problems, to encourage 
and assist the states and interstate agencies in water 
pollution control activities. The importance of in- 
terstate agencies in water pollution control work 
is given recognition in the act by the authorizing 
of two or more states to negotiate and execute nec- 
essary agreements, and by a directive to the Public 
Health Service to encourage such cooperative ac- 
tivities. 

The extension of federal financial assistance to 
states and political subdivisions is authorized in the 
act by the following provisions: (1) annual appro- 
priation of $1 million for allotment to state and 
interstate agencies for investigations and studies 
related to the prevention and control of water pol- 
lution caused by industrial wastes; (2) annual ap- 
propriation of $22.5 million for loans at 2 per cent 
interest to states, interstate agencies, or political 
subdivisions, for the construction of waste treat- 
ment plants, individual loans made thereunder not 
to exceed $250,000 or one-third of the project cost; 
(3) annual appropriation of $1 million for grants 
to states, interstate agencies, or political subdivi- 
sions, for engineering studies and the preparation 
of plans for waste treatment projects approved by 
the appropriate state water pollution control agen- 
cies and the Public Health Service. 

The act provides for administration of the fed- 
eral program by the Public Health Service and, with 
respect to the engineering and construction of 
works, by the Federal Works Agency. No appro- 
priation of federal funds to implement the provi- 
sions of the act was made by Congress before its 
adjournment. This may be considered unfortunate 
because of the delay in initiating on a full scale 
the federal program of assistance, but the use of the 
interim period until the convening of the next 
Congress for organizing the program by the federal 
agencies should prove advantageous to them and 
to all concerned, provided no further delay is en- 
countered in the appropriation of the necessary 
funds. 

The people of the Ohio Valley have high hopes 

(Continued on Page 220) 





Federal-State-Local Cooperation: 
The ‘Tennessee Valley 


By Haypen B. JOHNSON 


Executive Director, Tennessee State Planning Commission* 


N THE Tennessee Valley there exists a unique 

type of cooperation between federal, state, and 

local governments, primarily in the field of re 
source development. This activity takes place in 
addition to the normal relationships which exist 
between the various levels of government through- 
out the country in such major fields as highways, 
agriculture, and forestry. The inter-governmental 
cooperation in question, which is unique to the 
Tennessee Valley, owes its existence primarily to 
the policies and program activities which have been 
developed by the Tennessee Valley Authority with 
state governments in the Valley area since the crea 
tion of the Authority in 1933. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is one of the 
most interesting phenomena of our times, not only 
for what it has achieved but because of the wide 
interest its activities have aroused. It has been hailed 
as the savior of a dying region and as an example 
of pure communism. Books have been written which 
could find nothing wrong in it; others have found 
nothing good. Interesting as this subject is, it will 
not be exploited further here; the present discussion 
will not be concerned with the pros and cons of the 
I'VA controversy. The purpose is not to deal with 
electric power, flood control or the basic philosophy 
behind the creation of the Authority. Attention 
will, however, be directed toward some of the prac 
tical results of I'VA’s existence in the Valley area. 

Perhaps the most widely overlooked point about 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is that it was neve 
conceived as the answer to the problems of any area 
except those in the Tennessee Valley. The program 
and activities of the Authority were conceived as an 
experiment in what could be done to develop the 
resources of a region, with the idea that lessons 
learned in the development of the program might 
be useful in stimulating resource development in 
other sections of the country. The point must be 
emphasized, however, that the operations of the 
I'VA are based on the completely unique condi 
tions in the Tennessee Valley, and that the admin 
istrative setup and specific form of the TVA pro 
gram need not necessarily be copied for use else 

*In late September, 1948, Mr. Johnson resigned his Ten 


nessee position to become Fxecutive Director of the newly 
formed Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) Area Development Association. 
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where. It would be a tragic mistake, by the same 
token, if some of the excellent lessons learned in 
the development of the Authority's program could 
not be capitalized for use in other areas. 

In a discussion of this length, it would be im- 
possible to covel completely the cooperation which 
exists between the TVA and state and local agen- 
cies in the Valley area. This general question has 
sociological, economic, and political implications 
which have no bearing on the discussion at hand. 
The statement here will be limited to two phases 
the general theory under which cooperation is car- 
ried out, and some practical achievements. 


&® or the most striking facts about the TVA 


program is the fact that the actual administration 
of those aspects bearing on r¢ lations with state and 
local governments is extremely small, considering 
the wide activity in this field. Visitors to the Ten 
nessee Valley Authority are usually surprised that 
the agency does not function in a building the size 
of the Pentagon in Washington, but operates rathet 
in a group of unspectacular small office buildings. 
This is due to the fact that the vast majority of 
the non powe! and non-flood contro] phases of the 
regional resource development program are oper- 
ated by othe agencies al both the state and local 
level. Over a period of years, by means of a series 
ol agreements with such agencies, TVA has helped 
stimulate a vast number of programs which are now 
operated by state and local agencies. These are all 
initiated and continue to operate by voluntary 
cooperation between TVA and other agencies. The 
\uthority’s planning function, like all successful 
planning, achieves its strength by voluntary coopera- 
tion based on its own success. Writing in TVA 
Democracy on the March, David E. Lilienthal said: 
This lack of power to enforce plans has disturbed a 
good many observers and students of the enterprise, 
especially in the early years, and still mystifies and even 
angers some of them. But we have continued to rely 
wholly upon the methods ot contract, persuasion, 
incentives, encouragement, methods based on_ the 
people’s confidence in T'VA’s comprehension, its good 
faith, and the quality of its technical leadership. I feel 
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strongly that the admitted limitations of voluntary meth- 
ods, distressing and tragic as their consequences some- 
times are, do not invalidate the wisdom of a minimum 
of coercion in carrying out plans for resource develop- 
ment. For coercion is insatiable. In whatever guise, 
once coercion becomes the accepted reliance for making 
planning effective, more and more coercion is needed. 
I am deeply persuaded that high as the price of volun- 
tary methods may be, in delays and errors, in the end 
the price of arbitrary enforcement of planning is noth- 
ing less than our freedom. 


To lennessee Valley Authority is a multi- 
purpose agency, whose aim can best be described 
as the promotion of the best possible development 
of the resources of the Tennessee Valley. Although 
its most obvious activity has been the construction 
of a series of spectacular dams resulting in the crea- 
tion of a vast amount of electric power and the con- 
trol of floods in the Valley area by means of the 
coordinated operation of a system of dams, similar 
activities have been carried out in other sections of 
the country by various agencies and are in no sense 
unique. It is the coordination of these activities 
with what might be simplified as the development 
of the Valley's resources that makes the TVA pro- 
gram unique. 

The creation of lakes causes physical problems 
for the communities on the river’s former banks. 
The erosion of farm land not only destroys the 
agricultural yield of the Valley but creates silting 
problems in the reservoirs. The still water creates 
problems of health and sanitation, and the exist- 
ence of lakes tends to increase the demand for pub- 
lic and private recreational facilities. Towns in an 
area with an expanding economy have administra- 
tive and financial problems to be solved. All these 
and many other problems related to the develop- 
ment of the Valley either existed or came into being 
with the creation of the dams and have been at- 
tacked on a coordinated basis by the Authority. It 
must be repeated again that in every case all exist- 
ing agencies of state and local governments have 
been utilized to the fullest possible degree in this 
effort, and programs have been developed with these 
agencies on a voluntary and cooperative basis. ‘This 
theory was clearly described in the following sec- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority's Annual 
Report fo 1946. 

I'VA conducts many research and development activi 
ties in order to provide the people of the Tennessee 
Valley region with the facts and the know-how they 
require to make the most of their resources. The ob- 
jectives of such research and development activities are 
those laid down in the TVA act. They are directed 
toward the conservation and wise use of resources in- 
cluding the full development of opportunities made 
possible by water control through the multipurpose 


dams; reclamation and building up of the soil resources; 
preservation of the forests and woodlands and increase 
in their productivity; discovery, identification, and use 
of minerals; encouragement and assistance to local and 
State agencies in planning for the maximum benefits 
from resources; and fundamental aids to business and 
industry along lines of resources development. 

In most instances, the research and development ac- 
tivities are not solely TVA matters. Contrariwise, they 
take on the character of a partnership in which each 
agency, whether Federal, State, or local, educational 
institution, experiment station, industry or business, 
contributes in line with its interests, its financial capa- 
bilities, and its technical resources. Thus there has been 
formed a more or less informal, loosely knit, but fluid 
and adaptable league of a variety of agencies concerned 
with a program of development that is as broad and 
as varied as the resources of the Valley itself. 

In this set-up, TVA undertakes no tasks directly 
where another agency can do the job better. In many 
cases, however, TVA can and does provide financial aid 
and technical assistance which can speed the work or 
enlarge its scope, or give it new direction. 


A, AN example of how such a cooperative program 
was initiated and carried forth, the history of the 
Tennessee State Planning Commission might well 
be cited. In 1934 the Tennessee Valley Authority 
formally requested the states in the Valley to set 
up an official state agency to serve as a contact be- 
tween the Authority and the various agencies of 
state government. For this purpose the governor 
of Tennessee created the Tennessee State Planning 
Board by executive order. In 1935 the legislature 
adopted a series of planning acts on the recommen- 
dation of this board, including legislation which 
created the Tennessee State Planning Commission 
and a group of enabling acts concerning local 
planning. 

Formal agreements were made by TVA and the 
State Planning Commission providing for a joint 
program of local planning assistance to reservoir- 
affected communities. T'VA provided the services 
of a full-time staff member and reimbursed the 
state by the sum of $5,000 annually for the pro- 
gram. In the years which followed the program was 
extended to include non-reservoir communities as 
well, and the State Planning Commission expanded 
its over-all program to include research, state plan- 
ning, and industrial development, in addition to 
local planning assistance. An interesting side-light 
was the creation in 1941 of the Tri-Cities Planning 
Project, a cooperative effort of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the Tennessee State Planning Com- 
mission and the Federal Housing Administration, 
to provide direct planning assistance to the com- 
munities of Bristol, Kingsport, and Johnson City. 
Starting as an almost completely federal and state 
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subsidized program, the original project has be- 
come a regional office of the State Planning Com- 
mission. It now includes several other cities in the 
area. More than half of the funds required for its 
operation are supplied by the cities which the office 
serves and the balance by the state, with no federal 
grant whatever. 

In 1947 cash payments by TVA to the planning 
commission for the genet ral program were termi- 
nated, and in 1948 the assignment of a staff mem- 
ber was discontinued. At the same time, however, 
state expenditures for local planning assistance 
climbed from slightly more than $10,000 in 1943 to 
more than $35,000 in 1947-48. Thus, the state’s 
local planning program, which had 
started as a T'VA-inspired program of assistance to 
reservoir-aflected communities, now covers the en- 
tire state, and during 1947-48 it involved working 
with more than a hundred communities of all sizes. 
Although ‘TVA inspired the creation of the com- 
mission and of this phase of its program, over a 
period of years the state agency developed the pro- 
gram through its own initiative far beyond the 
original concept, and it has finally become a state 
supported agency and an essential part of the state 
government. 


assistance 


Mes oF the cooperative programs carried out by 
the TVA for the benefit of state and local agencies 
are thus administered directly by state agencies, 
the Authority giving practically no direct assistance 
to city or county governments in the area. The 
effect of this general policy has been to strengthen 
greatly state agencies, whereas a reverse policy would 
merely have strengthened the Authority itself. This 
fact, which of itself would seem merely a minor 
administrative procedure, is, it is often felt, one of 
the things that have made the Tennessee Valley 
Authority successful in that, unlike many federal 
agencies, it has tended to strengthen rather than 
weaken the state agencies in the area of its opera- 
tion. 

There would be no point in discussing in detail 
those agencies with which the TVA has this type 
of contractual agreement. Very close relationships 
are maintained with practically all divisions of the 
State univefsities; particularly well-developed pro- 
grams exist in the fields of agriculture and public 
administration. With state departments of educa- 
tion agreements are in force whereby new schools 


are provided for reservoir-affected communities, 


and programs and resource-use education methods 
are developed. With state conservation departments 
close relations are developed in the fields of state 
parks, recreation, mapping, forestry, game and fish, 
and geology. Under agreements with state planning 


and development agencies in the various states, 
assistance is given to industries seeking locations in 
the Valley and to communities needing physical 
planning. Similar arrangements also exist with the 
highway departments to provide for relocations of 
highways in the reservoir-affected areas and with 
departments of health on matters of malaria control 
and stream sanitation. 

Thus the range of activities in which TVA is 
working with state agencies in the Tennessee Val- 
ley is extremely wide. Rather than to attempt a 
discussion of operating procedures under which 
these activities have occurred, it might be better to 
describe briefly several examples of how the pro- 
grams have worked out in actual practice. 


oe? or the most interesting examples of inter- 
governmental cooperation in the Valley occurred 
several years ago at Guntersville, Alabama, a city 
of 3,000 population, located ten miles up the rivet 
from Guntersville Dam. When final plans for the 
dam were announced, it was realized that the town, 
which had been on fairly high ground overlooking 
a valley, would be partially flooded after the dam 
was closed, and what was left of the town would 
constitute a peninsula sticking out into Gunters 
ville Lake. The city had formerly been primarily a 
rural trading center, and it was feared that much 
of the reason for its existence would be destroyed 
by the reservoir. 

At that point TVA, the 
Board, and the University of 
local planning program in cooperation with the 
Guntersville Municipal Planning 
which, after considerable study, 
for the future development of the city to utilize to 
the fullest advantage the reservoir which now sur 
rounded it by stimulating the development of new 
industries, and particularly by developing the great- 
est possible recreational and tourist facilities. One 
side of the peninsula was allocated to commerce and 


Alabama State Planning 
Alabama started a 


Commission, 
formulated plans 


industry, and the other, where the water was shall- 
ower, to recreation. In this way a land use plan for 
the area surrounding the reservoir was developed, 
and on this basis utility and railroad adjustments 
were made. After the water had risen, the wisdom of 
the earlier decision became evident; the waterfront 
plan was completed and the development of the 
town continued. Since that time additional studies 
have been made, including a proposed street sys- 
tem for the entire area of the town and plans for 
recreation and school facilities. This program was 
begun ten years ago. In that time Guntersville has 
become one of the most attractive small cities in 
the South. Its population has more than doubled 
and it stands in a very secure economic position. 
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An example of how federal, state, and local co- 
operation helped create new industries can be cited 
in the case of a large industry which located a year 
or so ago in Morristown, Tennessee. A company 
which had its home plant in North Carolina was 
seeking a location for a branch plant and requested 
TVA for assistance in finding a site which would 
yrovide the necessary water supply and transporta- 
tion facilities. TVA referred the request to the vari- 
ous state agencies in the Valley which could pro- 
vide information of this type. The ‘Tennessee State 
Planning Commission contacted the company and 
furnished information on a number of sites in East 
Tennessee which would fit the requirements of the 
industry. The selection narrowed down to several 
cities with which the state commission subse- 
quently worked to provide detailed information on 
the advantages of each. The company finally se- 
lected Morristown, which thus acquired a $25 
million plant using a working force of 1,200 as a 
result of TVA-state-local cooperation. 


Wars a new dam is to be built and a new 


reservoir created, the TVA naturally must acquire 
all the land within the reservoir area, as well as the 
proposed shore line of the reservoir, in order to 
clear land and to develop the area. After the reser- 
voir has been created, the TVA staff then develops 
a land use plan for the best possible use of the 
entire waterfront of the reservoir, assigning land 
for various uses, either for commercial or recrea- 
tional purposes, and also designating land for state, 
county, municipal, or private ownership. The plan, 
however, is not arbitrarily fixed and forced onto 
the area in question, but is rather decided by a care- 
ful process of study and discussion between TVA 
and the various areas involved. 

A recent instance of this type of action occurred 
in Benton County, Tennessee, which is located on 
the western bank of the Tennessee river some 50 
miles above Kentucky Dam. A county which has 
an area of more than 400 square miles, it is bounded 
for a distance of some 40 miles on the east by the 
reservoir and for an almost equal distance on the 
northwest by a bay of the reservoir. The county 
is basically agricultural, with a few small industries. 
In making a plan for the best possible utilization 
of the waterfront, T'VA in cooperation with the 
Tennessee State Planning Commission secured the 
assistance of the Benton County Planning Commis- 
sion. Areas have been set aside for the development 
of boat docks and other commercial and recrea- 
tional uses. Other areas have been assigned to 
county and municipal parks, and facilities have 
been planned for barge loading and unloading. 
When the plan is finally completed the reservoir, 


instead of flooding former farm land, may well be 
considered by the local people to have been re- 
sponsible for several new and valuable industries 
and the basis for a new type of recreation. At the 
same time the County Planning Commission is 
carefully completing plans for the development of 
the county school system and for other phases of 
county development. 


A SIGNIFICANT example of inter-governmental co- 
operation in the field of recreation has occurred in 
recent years in Tullahoma, Tennessee, familiar to 
thousands of GI's from all over the country who 
were stationed at Camp Forrest during the recent 
war. Tullahoma established a planning commission 
which requested assistance from the State Planning 
Commission in the development of a recreation pro- 
gram. The State Planning Commission, working co- 
operatively with TVA and with the Division of State 
Parks and Recreation of the State Department of 
Conservation, which has a cooperative agreement 
with the TVA similar to that in force with the State 
Planning Commission, suggested the formation of a 
recreation commission to work with the local plan- 
ning commission on the problem. The recreation 
commission received assistance in matters of pro- 
gram, budget, and general operation from these 
agencies and worked out in coordination with the 
local planning commission a recreation plan which 
the community adopted. As a result, Tullahoma 
has a very carefully conceived and well-thought out 
recreation program which, because it is based on 
a long term plan, has every chance of becoming 
stronger as the years go by and of being a real in- 
fluence on the future growth of the community. 

A recent case of cooperative planning for a 
reservoir-affected community occurred when Con- 
gress authorized the postwar construction of a 
dam on the Watauga River in northeast Tennessee 
which will flood the small town of Butler, Tennes- 
see. The town decided officially that it would merely 
cease functioning and that its residents would move 
to other towns in the vicinity, but local interest 
developed in the possibility of establishing a new 
community within several miles of the original 
town site. A local planning commission was estab- 
lished for this purpose and the assistance of the 
State Planning Commission and of TVA was ob- 
tained. Since the town had given up its corporate 
charter, the land for the new town was acquired by 
a non-profit land company and was laid out to 
follow a plan developed jointly by the local plan- 
ning commission, the state agency, and TVA. Nu- 
merous difficulties were met in terms of securing 
adequate water supply and educational facilities, 
but at present the new town, named Carderview 
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in honor of a minister who had taken an active part 
in keeping it alive, is rapidly taking shape. 

We have thus seen how the relationships be- 
tween TVA, state, and local governments in the 
Tennessee Valley have produced practical results 
in terms of various types of local achievement. The 
point is sometimes raised that this type of activity 
might very well have happened had there been no 
TVA. to the even 
more broadly stated idea that perhaps the entire 


This idea is somewhat similai 


Tennessee Valley might have developed as it has 
under TVA had there been no such agency. It is ob- 
viously impossible and there would be no point in 
attempting to prove that the existence of TVA has 
converted the Tennessee Valley from an undevel 
oped problem area into a land of plenty. What is 
important is that in the Tennessee Valley a general 
system of federal-state-local cooperation has been 
developed under which significant progress has 
been made, both in general terms and in specifi 
cases, and which has preserved the authority of the 
several states and encouraged local initiative. It 
should be pointed out in passing that the various 
states are thus concerned not only with 
rights” but, far more important, they have become 


“states” 


aware of state responsibilities! 

The main importance of federal-state-local co 
operation in the Tennessee Valley in recent years 
thus lies not in the actual administrative set-up of 
the TVA nor in that agency’s policies or programs 


I'VA has been 


able to stimulate a vast amount of state and local 


in themselves, but in the fact that 


activity in a variety of fields—an activity which has 
become self-supporting and has been of great benefit 
to the Tennessee Valley, its local governments, and 


its people. 


Youth Conservation 


(Continued from Page 206) 


other groups interested in youth work. It is thei 
objective to solve the problem of juvenile delin 
quency before it arises by developing well-balanced 
recreational programs to meet the needs of all the 
children of the community. 

lo give impetus to this broad program of action 
on behalf of youth, we have called a State Confet 
ence on Youth. 
search out and point out conditions as they exist 


Its major objectives will be to 


today for the youth of Minnesota, and develop a 
plan of operation at local, county, and state levels 
which will make this state a better place for the 
rearing of our youth. It is intended to restimulat 
public interest in youth welfare, assemble and 
evaluate information and ideas of service, with 
suggestions for action. It is expected to provide a 


liaison between the Youth Conservation Commis- 


sion and the child and youth serving agencies of 
the state. 

Plans for this conference have met 
More than 500 citizens of Min. 
laying the 


with enthu- 
siasm everywhere. 
nesota are working on committees 
groundwork for this significant meeting. 
The conference planning committee, headed by 
Dr. J. L. Morrill, University of Minnesota president 
and conference chairman, has selected sixteen Lopics 
These are the responsibility of the 
home and family for child development; the place 
of the church in youth guidance; the place of the 
school and teacher in child development; the role 


of health in the development of the child, mental 


for discussion. 


and physical; the need for play, recreation, and 
youth participation; housing and employment in 
relation to youth development; the organization, 
development, and coordination of youth services 
and resources; the question of movies, radio, and 
horror books in relation to child development; the 
organization, development, and coordination of 
rural youth services and resources; the diagnostic 
center as a resource for youth: treatment facilities 
and resources for delinquents, institutional han- 
dling of juvenile delinquents, detention, protection, 
and control of juveniles; administration of juvenile 
justice; yuvenile court laws and social services. 
This holds forth 
means of focusing attention on the 


conference vreat hope as a 
needs of vouth 
in our state. It will surely facilitate the work of the 
Youth Conservation Commission as it continues to 
develop its diagnostic and prevention program. 
We are 
money appropriated for youth work is not an ex 


trying to convince ou peopl that 


penditure but an investment in the health and 


While the 


legislature for two years’ 


well-being of our citizens. $125,000 ap 
propriated by the state 
work in youth conservation is insignificant in com- 
parison with the cost of maintaining penal insti- 
tutions, we refuse to put our case on such narrow 
erounds. The value of this work is not to be meas 
ured in terms of dollars and cents but in the lives 


of boys and girls who may be reclaimed, and those 


who through constructive activities may be saved 
from getting into troubl 
Our children are the vreatest asset we possess. 


For the sake of the nation, for our own sake, above 
all for the sake of the 
everything to assure every 


children, the state must do 


child a normal life. 
Every child should have that opportunity if it is 
humanly possible to provide it. I believe our Youth 
Conservation Commission provides means to help 
effectively in that \lthough we 
making a beginning under the Youth 


tion Act, we hope to be able to point to some very 


regard. are just 


Conserva- 
constructive results in the next few vears and to 
inspire other state legislatures to adopt similar 


programs. 
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Government Revenue.—General revenue received by 
all levels of government in this country in the fiscal 
year 1947 totaled $52.1 billion, or $362 for every 
person in the country. The federal government re- 
ceived three-fourths of all taxes, $37.1 billion as against 
the $12.5 billion of state and local government tax reve 
nue. These figures, reported by the Census Bureau in 
Governmental Revenue in 1947, are somewhat below the 
record level of fiscal 1945, when revenue of all govern 
ment in the nation amounted to $55 billion, or $394 per 
capita. 

\ second census report, State Tax Collections in 1948, 
reveals that state tax revenue in the 1948 fiscal year 
amounted to $7.9 billion, a rise of 17 per cent ove! 
the $6.7 billion collected in 1947. The upward trend in 
collections has been due primarily to economic develop 
ments—rising prices and wages, and increased business 
activity. Important revenue measures adopted by the 
legislatures of many states in 1947 accounted for some olf 
the rise. 

General sales tax collections were up 25 per cent from 
last year’s amount, to S1.5, billion—three times the 1940 
vield. Gasoline taxes brought in $1.3 billion, liquor sales 
taxes $400 million, and tobacco taxes $300 million. 

Excluding collections from unemployment compensa 
tion, states’ taxes produced a record income of $6.8 bil- 
lion, 18 per cent more than in 1947, and more than 
double the $3.3 billion of prewar 1940 


Forecast of School Enrollment.— The Office of Edu 
cation has released a series of estimates of future ek 
mentary and secondary school enrollment. ‘They include 


enrollments in both public and private schools 


1947-45 28 308,000 
1945-49 .- 29,007 000 
1952-58 - 33,526,000 
1954-55 - 35,342,000 
1950-57 . $5,975,000 


Thus by 1956 the enrollment flood is expected to ris 


another million, increasing still further the needs for 


teachers and school buildings. 
* 


Mid-Year Review of the Budget.— Lhe President on 
\ugust 15 issued his regular mid-year review of the 1949 
budget, setting forth changes which have taken place 
since it was originally transmitted to Congress last Janu 
ary. In its reappraisal of the federal government's fiscal 
position the suistanding facts shown are: 

| Budget receipts for the fiscal year 1949 are now 
estimated at 40.7 billion dollars, 3.7 billion dollars less 
than estimated last January. This lower estimate reflects 


the impact of the Revenue Act of 1948. It assumes a 


continuation of approximately the present level of in- 
comes throughout the fiscal year. 

2. Budget expenditures are estimated at $42.2 bil- 
lion, an increase of $2.6 billion above the estimate of 
January largely resulting from increases in the national 
defense program, increased benefits for veterans, and in- 
creased tax refunds, 

g. On the basis of these estimates, an operating 
deficit of $1.5 billion for the fiscal year 1949 is indicated. 
However, the Economic Cooperation Act required the 
transfer of $3 billion of the 1948 surplus to pay part of 
the 1949 expenditures under that Act. This results in an 
adjusted surplus of $1.5 billion for 1949. 

Che President also indicated in the review that any 
further reduction of the national debt in fiscal 1949 was 
unlikely. In looking ahead to 1950, he foresaw the possi- 
bility of the government facing a period of deficit 
financing. 


Record Employment.— The Federal Security Agency has 
reported that total employment has reached the highest 
level ever attained in this country. Although demand for 
farm labor has not been quite as great this year as during 
the first half of 1947, the tremendous demand for non- 
agricultural labor has thrust employment to 61,600,000, 
Unem- 
ployment continues at the low level of about 2,200,000. 


of which 52,500,000 represents non-farm jobs. 


This record employment is reflected in the workload 
handled by the public employment service systems since 
the war. State employment service offices since Septem- 
1945, have effected 20,245,000 job placements, 
World 


ber 1, 
close to 5,000,000 having been for veterans of 


War II. 


Proposed Long-Range Health Program.— At the re- 
quest of the President the federal security administrator 
has prepared a report evaluating the nation’s total health 
resources and recommending a basic federal-state-com 
munity cooperative program for meeting health needs 
The report, entitled “The Na- 
Ten Year Program,” is now available 


during the next decade. 
tion’s Health—A 
from the Government Printing Office. 

The report contends that we now have, and will face 
for years to come, serious shortages of doctors, dentists, 
nurses, hospital, and other medical care facilities. These 
shortages, together with the fact that millions of our citi- 
zens cannot afford good medical care, the President said 
in commenting on the report, are the principal obstacles 
which must be overcome if we are to bring good health 
within the reach of everyone in the country. 

The inadequacy of our health program, according to 
the report, is noted by such facts as these: every year 
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some 325 thousand people die who could be saved with 
present day knowledge and skills in medical science; a 
scant 20 per cent of our population are able to afford all 
the medical care they need; every year the nation loses 
4-3 million man-years of work through bad health, and 
$27 billion in national wealth through sickness and par- 
tial or total disability. 

Gradual expansion of health resources sufficient to 
meet the nation’s need by 1960, it is held, requires an in 
crease in spending by local, state and federal govern- 
ments. The report indicates that by 1960 state and 
local governments should be spending an estimated 
$1,759,000,000 and the federal government an 
estimated $2,312,000,000. This would represent ap- 
proximately twice the present outlay of federal funds and 
an increase of $575 million in state and local funds. 

Briefly stated, the basic goals of the ten-year program 
are: 

1. Increase professional manpower and training s hools 
by 40 to 50 per cent. 

2. Double the number of hospital beds, adding at least 
600,000 by 1960. 

3. Provide adequate health services through a system of 
insurance covering the entire population. 

4. Greatly increase professional manpower and facili 
ties for mental health cases and promote research in 


psychiatry. 


5. Control chronic diseases and relieve other physical, 
mental, and social problems of adult life. 

6. Provide rehabilitation services for 250,000 persons 
disabled through illness or injury each year. 

7. Assure each child a good start in life by building 
progressively toward complete social, psychological, and 
health services for all children and mothers in child birth, 
wherever they live and whatever their race or income, 

8. Increase and improve medical research by 1960, 
Federal non-military research should reach a total of 
$80 million to $100 million if enough qualified scientists 
are available. 

g. Provide federal assistance by counsel, demonstration, 
and other means {or establishment of citizen health coun. 
cils in every state and community; furnish federal assist. 
ance where necessary to provide adequately staffed full 
time local health units. 


Disabled Veterans Employment.—!n its employment 
policies, the federal government gives disabled veterans 
a number of advantages in competing for merit system 
appointments. As a result, the number of disabled vet 
crans in federal service has more than doubled in the 
last two and a half years—from 50,973 to 103,770. 





Osage Basin 
(Continued from Page 209) 


legislation insuring the best development of ou 
natural resources. 

Many federal agencies that have responsibilities 
in stream basin development and others desiring to 
acquire such responsibilities are engaged in trying 
to expand their activities at a tremendous rate. A 


part of this expansion undoubtedly is sound and 
advisable, but certainly some analysis of it and 
some means of determining its reasonable limits ts 


assured that its 
Rive 


basin development has been popularized to the 


needed. The publi should be 


money is being spent for sound purpose. 


point where almost any activity can be promoted 
under the premise that it is a necessary part of 
such activity. 

State governments can and should insist on sound 
development. They can be of great service to the 
public in this respect, particularly in the planning 
of such work. State governments should make this 
a major endeavor. They should not merely give 
blanket endorsement to any and all proposed pro 
grams in order to have a maximum of federal 
funds expended in a particular state. It is to be 
hoped that continued progress in closer state-fed 


eral relationships will be made and that our river 
basins will be developed for the benefit of all peo- 
ple. Thus our nation will be strengthened, not only 
by the development of our natural resources but 
also by the proper functioning of our dual system 
ol government. 


Ohio River Valley 
(Continued from Page 213) 


for the compact. What have they a right to ex- 
pect? Will the plan work? Are the states capable of 
handling the compact? Time alone will tell. The 
legal framework for cleaning up the Ohio River 
and its tributaries seems adequate. Federal coopera: 
tion is definitely assured. The ctlectiveness of the 
compact will depend largely upon the vision and 
the courage of the commissioners selected by the 
states to administer the program 

They have a tremendous responsibility. ‘The 
state legislatures have pledged the full support of 
the states—moral, legal and financial. Success or 
failure of the compact will depend largely upon 
capable, vigorous, and tactful administration, using 
the maximum of persuasion, a minimum of force, 
and plenty of education. It will be an interesting 
experiment in American government. 








